CRESCENDO
Those evenings in Ther^se's house were either spent in working
out plans to get me across the border, or in endless discussions about
the war. We were in fact what the French call strategists of the
Cafe du Commerce. Georges, who had been through the spring cam-
paign, was of the opinion that even the very best morale could not
have resisted the Panzers. That was contrary to public opinion.
The legend had grown up that France had been defeated only
because of the traitors and the vendus: had it been but a clash of
arms the victory would have belonged to France.
"That," said Georges, "is a fallacy. We'd have been defeated
whatever we did."
"To tell you the truth," I said, "there's a lot to be said for your
opinion. But I for one would encourage the legend. Let the French
people believe that they lost because they were betrayed. That's
better for the resurrection of French morale. In the long run they
aren't very mistaken. They were betrayed, but much earlier than
they think."
Georges Bonnet, the French Foreign Minister at the time of the
declaration of war, was getting a fine boost in the Paris papers. He
had tried to avert the war, lie was in touch with Ciano till the last
moment and it was that fiend of fiends, Winston Churchill (to quote
the paper: deja, ouplutot, encore), who had upset his plans for a new
Munich. Since Georges was a civil servant of high standing and was
continuously in touch with people who came and went between
Paris and Vichy, he could explain the reasons the Paris papers had
taken Bonnet off the rack.
The Germans were displeased with Vichy. There was no Fascist
revolution, the old marshal was surrounded by men of the late
republic, and the long and short of it was that a pitiful little clique
of nonentities was calling itself the French Government. Moreover,
the confusion of ideas didn't belong only to the Parisian prostitute
I mentioned before; the gentlemen of Vichy didn't realize either
they were the rulers of a beaten people. Faction politicians at
heart most of them, they instituted a small world to spite, as it were,
their political enemies of the night before, as though nothing had
changed apart from their coming to power. Here again one beheld
the lamentable story: Hitler and entire Germany had embarked on
this war but to defeat the political opponents of the little men of
Vichy.
"They give you the impression," Georges said, "that their only
regret is that the Chambre no longer exists, so they can't tell
Chautemps and Boncourt and the rest of them, 'Look! now it's our
turn to run France,' "